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St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory 


1.0  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

1.1  St.  Mary's  Church,  24  Thacher  Street  and  adjacent  Rectory,  45  Cooper 
Street,  Ward  3,  precinct  4,  Assessors  parcels  1498  (Church)  and  1499 
(Rectory), 

1.2  Area  in  which  the  property  is  located:  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory 
are  located  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  North  End  of  Boston. 

A  predominantly  residential  area  with  supporting  commercial  and 
institutional  uses,  the  North  End  is  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  densely  populated  area,  very  urban  in  character 
and  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  Central  Business  District  of 
the  City.  Since  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  North  End  has  been  the 
first  home  for  thousands  of  immigrants.  The  Irish  immigrated  in 
large  numbers  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  They  supplied  Boston 
with  a  needed  low  skilled  labor  force  and  lived  in  former  mansions, 
crowded  one  family  to  a  room.  Eastern  European  Jews  arrived  between 
the  late  1850's  and  1880' s,  again  supplying  needed  labor.  This 
immigration  was  housed  in  cold  water  tenement  buildings  which 
replaced  the  worn  out  mansions.  The  Italians  arrived  in  large 
numbers  in  the  1890 's  and  since  then,  the  North  End  has  been  over- 
whelmingly Italian.  The  dense  physical  structure  of  the  area  was 
finalized  when  the  last  major  tenements  were  built  by  1920.  Between 
1920  and  1950,  the  physical  and  social  characteristics  of  this 
ethnic  neighborhood  remained  relatively  unchanged. 

St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory  are  located  within  two  blocks  of  one 
of  the  perimeter  boundaries  of  the  North  End-North  Washington 
Street. 

1.3  Map  Showing  location  -  attached. 
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2.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

2.1  Type  and  Use  of  the  Property:  The  properties  under  consideration 
were  built  and  used  until  recently  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
Rectory.  They  are  now  vacant  and  the  Church  has  been  de-sanctified. 

2.2  Dates:  Church  -  1874  to  1877,  upper  portion  of  the  towers  removed 
1946,  Rectory  -  1877. 

2.3  Current  Owner,  Occupants:  The  church  is  listed  in  the  ownership  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  Rectory  in  the  ownership  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  records  of  the  Assessor  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  Both  buildings  are  now  unoccupied. 

2.4  Approximate  acreage  -  18,870  square  feet 

2.5  General  Description:  St.  Mary's  Church  and  rectory  occupy  a  full 
block  in  the  North  End.  The  principle  facade  of  the  church,  measur- 
ing 74'  wide  and  90'  to  the  roof  ridge,  fronts  on  Thatcher  St.  The 
lateral  walls  extend  to  a  distance  of  186'  along  Endicott  and  Lynn 
Sts.  and  there  are  joined  by  a  projecting  el  to  the  rectory. 

St.  Mary's  is  a  symmetrical  structure  of  brick  with  smooth  dressed 
New  Hampshire  granite  trim.  The  facade  is  modelled  in  a  variant 
High  Victorian  Romanesque  style  with  a  central  gabled  pavillion, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  matching  Lombardic  towers  95'  high. 
Detailing  includes  a  monumental  triple-portal  and  two  banks  of  round 
arched  windows,  all  trimmed  in  granite,  with  the  upper  tier  of 
windows  grouped  together  under  a  blind,  segmental  arch,  also  trimmed 
in  granite.  The  gable  pediment  rising  above  this  is  brick,  corbelled 
in  the  Romanesque  manner. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  facade  is  the  contrasting  bands  of 
lights  color  granite  and  deep  carmine  brick  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  building  and  traversing  its  entire  width,  including  the  towers. 
The  towers  originally  rose  another  80'  to  a  full  height  of  170'. 
They  were  finished  with  cloistered  domes  and  ornamental  lanterns, 
more  Renaissance  in  spirit  than  Romanesque.  Damaged  in  the  Hurricane 
of  1938,  they  were  removed  in  1946. 

The  lateral  walls  of  the  church  are  less  highly  articulated  than  the 
facade,  and  are  characterized  by  nine  segmental  arched  openings  at 
the  ground  level;  nine  round-arched  windows  trimmed  in  granite  at 
the  second  level;  and  nine  recessed  brick  panels  containing  round- 
arched  clerestory  windows,  just  below  the  cornice. 

The  interior  of  St.  Mary's  is  in  direct  contrast  to  its  somber  and 
medieval  exterior  appearance.  It  is  derived  mostly  from  North 
Italian  Renaissance  sources  and  is  very  imposing.  It  is  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  two,  35'  arcades  of  Corinthian 
columns.  Above  these  rise  triforium  arches  which  in  turn  support  a 
50'  wide  and  160'  deep  Roman  barrel  vaulted  ceiling.  This  is 
ornately  coffered  and  ornamented  in  plaster  and  painted  with  three 
22'  diameter  roundels,  reportedly  done  by  Lamprecht  of  Munich  in 


1877  depicting  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Annunciation.  In  each  side  aisle  nine  arched 
windows  admit  light,  and  five  smaller  ones,  serving  as  a  cononal  for 
the  alter,  render  a  similar  service  in  the  wall  of  the  apse.  The 
main  altar,  pews,  organ,  and  non-architectural  decorative  elements 
have  been  removed. 

St.  Mary's  Rectory  is  a  plain,  brick  structure,  three  and  one  half 
stories  high,  with  a  granite  basement,  modest  freestone  trimmings 
and  a  hipped  roof.  It  fronts  on  Cooper  Street  and  completes  the 
block  occupied  by  St.  Mary's  Church. 

2.6  Apparent  Condition:  The  exterior  walls  of  St.  Mary's  Church  appear 
to  be  in  good  condition,  having  few  cracks  and  no  bowing  out  of 
brick  work.  On  the  interior,  the  plaster  covered  wood  columns  are 
tilted  outwards.  The  floor  is  also  pitched  down  towards  the  outside 
walls.  Cracks  are  in  evidence,  most  noticably  in  the  end  wall  under 
the  choir  loft. 

According  to  the  reports  of  three  engineers^  who  have  carried  out 
visual  inspections  of  the  Church  building,  there  has  been  differ- 
ential settling  in  the  foundations  of  the  structure.  There  seems  to 
be  conscensus  that  the  structural  problems  could  be  remedied,  but 
there  is  a  considereable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
repairs  would  constitute  a  reasonable  expense.  Chief  Inspector 
Pepicelli  of  the  Boston  Building  Department  in  his  report  of 
December  13,  1976  indicated  that  "I  do  not  find  any  immediate  danger 
of  collapse." 

The  Rectory  building  has  also  experienced  some  differential  settling. 

2.7  Photographs:  attached. 
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SAINT   MARY'S    CHURCH 

View  South  on  Endicott  Street 


SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH 

View  of  main  facade,  Thacher  Street 


SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH 
Interior  view  towards  altar 


SAINT  MARY'S  RECTORY   45  Cooper  Street 


3.0  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

The  significance  of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory  is  discernible  in 
several  contexts  -  its  relationship  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  New  England  and  the  waves  of  immigrants  who  entered 
the  region  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  archi- 
tectural significance,  and  its  role  in  the  urban  design  or  physical 
character  of  the  North  End. 

3.1  Historic  Associations:  St.  Mary's  in  Relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  history  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  as  distinguished  from  the 
structures  themselves,  is  reflective  of  a  number  of  key  events, 
issues  and  patterns  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  locally, 
regionally  and  Nationally. 

The  parish  was  established,  and  the  original  St.  Mary's  Church 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  present  Rectory  in  the  middle  1830's, 
largely  in  response  to  the  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  generated  by 
the  declining  agricultural  conditions  in  Ireland.  By  1840,  the 
Irish  were  concentrated  in  the  North  End.  Discrimination  against 
the  immigrants  was  strong  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  "excluded 
from  jobs,  the  Irish  concentrated  on  building  their  Church  and  a 
strong  political  organization. "2  Even  after  the  Irish  residents  of 
the  North  End  had  moved  on  to  other  communities  many  returned  to  the 
North  End  for  social  and  religious  occasions.  St,  Mary's  was  long 
known  as  the  "the  Irish  Church",  drawing  parishioners  from  the  West 
End  and  Charlestown  and  later  from  Dorchester  and  Roxbury.  Known  as 
the  "Dearos"  for  Dear  old  North  End,  the  last  of  the  Irish  residents 
still  have  annual  reunions  at  St.  Mary's  or  at  St.  Stephen's  Church 
on  Hanover  Street. 

When  the  Italian  immigrants  began  to  move  into  the  North  End  in  the 
1870's  new  parishs  were  established.  St.  Leonard's,  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  and  St.  Rita  of  the  Sacred  Heart  all  formed  around 
sub-communities  with  origins  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  decline  in  attendance  at  St.  Mary's  from  20,000 
at  the  turn  of  the  centruy  to  around  250  in  1976^  can  be  attributed 
to  the  failure  of  St.  Mary's  to  be  closely  identified  with  the 
Italian  North  End. 4 

St.  Mary's  parish  is  closely  associated  with  an  important  churchman. 
In  1847  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  Father  John  McElroy, 
S.J.  was  called  to  Boston  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  original 
St.  Mary's  Church,  which  became  the  first  Jesuit  church  in  Boston. 
The  Bishop  appears  to  have  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  Jesuit 
college  in  the  city.  In  1859,  after  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  approvals  by  the  City  for  the  use  of  a  West  End  site. 
Father  McElroy  left  St.  Mary's  and  founded  Boston  College  on  Harrison 
Avenue  in  the  South  End.  For  this  and  other  accomplishments,  it  has 
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been  said  of  Father  McElroy  that  "In  the  list  of  great  churchmen  who 
contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  American  Catholicism  in  the  heroic 
period  of  immigration,  the  name  of  John  McElroy. . .remains  one  of 
distinction. "5 

About  1860,  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  was  associated  with  two  im- 
portant issues  affecting  Catholics.  Catholic  children  had  been 
forced,  in  public  schools  in  Boston,  to  read  from  the  Protestant 
Bible.  After  a  strike  and  a  court  case  involving  a  parishioner  of 
St.  Mary's  ended  unsatisfactorily  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view, 
Boston's  first  parochial  school  for  boys  was  established.  Knov^n 
originally  as  "the  Institute",  the  school  eventually  came  to  be 
known  as  St.  Mary's  school  and  settled  in  its  present  building  in 
1884. 

St.  Mary's  parish  also  participated  in  the  movement  of  workingmen  in 
the  Northern  states  to  protest  the  Civil  War  draft  which  allowed  the 
wealthy  to  pay  for  others  to  substitute  for  them.  A  meeting  took 
place  at  St.  Mary's  Institute  in  1863  to  plan  resistance  to  the 
draft,  resulting  in  the  "Cooper  Street  Riots"  in  which  several 
protestors  were  killed. 

In  1893,  St.  Mary's  Young  Men's  Catholic  Association  was  founded  in 
reaction  to  the  Protestant  organization  which  discriminated  against 
Catholics. 

3.1b  Architectural  Significance:  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory  were 
designed  by  Patrick  C.  Keeley  (1816-1896),  certainly  the  most 
prominent  architect  of  Roman  Catholic  Churches  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  recognition  of  his  work,  Keeley  was  the  second  person 
to  receive  a  gold  medal  awarded  to  prominent  U.S.  Catholics  by  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Keeley  was  prolific  in  his  work.  The  design  of  over  600  U.S. 
Churches  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  reflecting  19th  century  eclecti- 
cism, have  been  attributed  to  him. 

Brought  to  Boston  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  Keeley  designed  at  least 
sixteen  churches  within  the  City,  most  of  which  still  stand. 
Prominent  among  these  are  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  Washington 
Street,  and  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  Harrison 
Avenue.  Most  of  Keeley' s  local  churches  are  in  the  Gothic  Revival 
style  and  St.  Mary's  is  unusual  among  Keeley's  work  in  its  use  of 
Romanesque  motifs. 

P.  C.  Keeley  was  not  a  particularly  innovative  architect.  His 
churches  are  sometimes  ponderous  in  their  use  of  earlier  styles,  but 
he  had  great  technical  competence  which  produced  handsome  churches 
of  considerable  dignity.  One  does  not  usually  look  to  churches  for 
advanced  architectural  ideas,  but  particularly  in  the  19th  century, 
they  embody  the  conveyance  of  the  currently  popular  religious, 
historical  and  esthetic  values  providing  cultural  nodes  in  the 
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community.  In  the  sheer  volume  of  his  work,  Keeley  could  be  said  to 
have  influenced  the  physical  form  and  appearance  of  many  American 
cities. 

3.1c  Urban  Design  Value:  St.  Mary's  Church  is  an  individualistic  build- 
ing in  an  area  of  otherwise  homogeneous  architecture.  The  scale  of 
the  church,  its  form  and  constrasting  materials  provide  variety  and 
constrast  to  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Church  is  clearly  a 
"landmark"  in  the  sense  of  being  an  identifiable  object  against 
which  distances  can  be  measured  and  other  objects  related.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  church  and  rectory  relate  well  visually  to 
their  surroundings.  The  cornice  heights  and  building  set  back  are 
consistent  with  other  buildings  in  the  area,  as  is  the  predominant 
use  of  brick. 

The  two  buildings  together  make  a  clear  statement  that  they  are 
"important",  something  special  in  the  neighborhood.  This  is  not 
only  appropriate  to  their  religious  function,  but  important  to 
providing  a  sense  of  structure  to  the  physical  character  of  this 
portion  of  the  North  End. 

3.2  Relationship  to  the  Criteria  for  Landmark  Designation:  The  parish 
of  St.  Mary's,  tied  closely  to  the  waves  of  immigration  from  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  countries  which  occurred  in  the  19th  century,  is 
clearly  significant  in  the  evolution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuch  in 
New  England.  As  the  largest  Catholic  Church  in  the  region's  major 
port-of -entry,  St.  Mary's  played  an  important  role  in  the  social 
history  of  the  Catholic  immigrants  -  especially  the  Irish.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  present  structures,  completed  in  1877,  post- 
date the  time  in  which  the  role  of  the  parish  was  most  vital.  The 
introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  the  association  with  Father  McElroy, 
and  with  the  school  and  draft  controversies  -  all  pre-date  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  under  consideration.  Reputation  also 
indicates  that,  in  the  lives  of  the  Italian  as  opposed  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  the  North  End,  other  churches  have  played  a  more 
important  role. 

In  architectural  terms,  St.  Mary's  Church  could  be  said  to  be  the 
.  work  of  an  architect  whose  work  influenced  the  development  of  the 
city,  the  region  and  perhaps  the  nation.  In  being  an  unusual 
example  of  Keeley' s  work,  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  notable.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  Keeley's  genre  was  predominantly  the  Gothic 
Revival  style,  this  church  is  less  representative  of  his  work  than 
others  that  remain. 


It  is  the  staff  opinion  that  the  present  buildings  of  St.  Mary's  ar( 
most  important  for  the  role  which  they  play  in  the  physical  charact( 
of  the  North  End,  in  otherwords  for  their  urban  design  value.  They 
are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  district.  However,  the  criteria  for 
designation  in  the  "Landmark"  category  do  not  specifically  include 
the  importance  of  such  an  urban  design  role  played  by  a  building  in 
its  locale. 
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4.0  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

4.1  Origins  and  Adaptations  of  the  Property:  The  original  St.  Mary's 
church  was  built  between  1834  and  1836  on  the  site  of  the  present 
rectory.  The  church  was  located  on  Endicott  near  Thacher  Streets 
which  had  once  been  at  the  western  edge  of  the  original  peninsula  of 
the  North  End. 

In  1862,  St.  Mary's  Institute  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church.  In  the  middle  of  the  1870's,  the  Institute  moved  facilities 
to  Lancaster  Street  and  then  relocated  to  the  present  school  in 
1884. 

In  1873,  land  adjacent  to  the  original  church  and  the  Institute  was 
purchased  and  the  entire  site  cleared.  The  foundation  for  the  new 
church  was  begun  in  1874,  and  the  completed  church  was  dedicated 
December  16,  1877.  The  Rectory  was  completed  at  about  the  same 
time. 

The  major  exterior  alteration  to  the  Church  consisted  of  the  removal 
in  1946  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  towers  which  had  been  damaged  in 
the  hurricane  of  1938. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  had  been  redecorated  periodically,  and 
religious  objects  added  over  time.  In  1975-76,  the  main  altar, 
organ,  pews,  marble  floor,  chandeliers,  brackets  and  other  decora- 
tive and  utilitarian  objects  were  removed. 

4.2  Changes  in  Use:  There  have  been  no  significant  changes  in  the  use 
of  the  present  buildings  while  they  were  occupied. 
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5,0  ECONOMIC  STATUS 

The  Church  and  Rectory  are  not  and  never  were  income  producing  properties, 
The  church  was  tax-exempt  but  will  become  taxable  within  2  years  after  it 
is  no  longer  in  use  as  a  church.  Its  assessed  value  is  $75,000  for  land 
and  $100,000  for  the  building.  The  Rectory  has  been  taxed  in  the  past 
and  its  1977  tax  bill  was  $7,730.  A  recent  change  in  the  state  law 
provides  that  Rectories  are  only  taxable  for  their  value  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  The  Rectory's  total  assessed  value  is  $39,300. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  considers  the  buildings  to  be  a  financial  responsi- 
bility which  they  no  longer  want  to  assume.  They  are  anxious  for  the 
buildings  to  be  demolished. 


6.0  PLANNING  CONTEXT 

6.1  Background:  The  North  End  is  within  the  heart  of  the  downtown,  yet 
semi -isolated  and  very   different  from  the  core  of  the  City.  The 
overriding  reason  for  the  contrast  in  scale  and  character  has  been 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Artery  in  the  early  1950's.  Built 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  commuters  into  and  out  of  the  City, 
the  highway  physically  separated  the  North  End  from  the  rest  of 
Boston.  This  separation  was  significantly  reinforced  by  the  large 
scale  Urban  Renewal  projects  (Government  Center,  West  End  and 
Waterfront)  which  almost  surround  the  North  End  and  highlight  the 
demarcation  between  the  old  and  new  Boston.  This  separation  and 
virtual  isolation  is  again  the  center  of  discussion  as  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Central  Artery  is  seriously  being  considered.  Such 
depression  would  reconnect  the  North  End  to  the  City. 

Recently,  change  has  begun  to  surface  in  and  around  the  North  End 
which  could  dramatically  affect  the  community's  future  both  in  terms 
of  its  physical  appearance  and  its  social  composition.  The  Waterfront 
Renewal  Project  has  begun  to  change  the  physical  and  social  appear- 
ance of  the  North  End  and  Waterfront  areas.  New  developments  such 
as  Harbor  Towers,  and  the  conversion  of  the  historic  wharf  buildings 
into  luxury  housing  have  begun  the  creation  of  a  new  neighborhood 
\ery   different  from  the  adjecent  North  End.  Furthermore,  the  North 
End  has  begun  to  attract  a  new  non- Italian  population  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Downtown  and  its  reputation  as  a  safe,  low  rent 
area. 

Statistically,  the  North  End  has  experienced  a  significant  popula- 
tion decline  of  14%  since  1960.  Most  of  this  decline  occurred 
between  1960  and  1970  and  the  population  has  since  stabilized.  Data 
on  immigration  patterns  is  sketchy  but  does  reflect  a  10%  decrease 
in  first  and  second  generation  foreign  born  residents  between  1960 
and  1970.  In  addition,  the  Italian  population  has  declined  from  68% 
of  the  total  population  in  1960  to  60%  in  1970.  The  North  End  also 
experienced  a  substantial  decline  (8%)  among  the  20-34  age  group  in 
1950-1960  but  this  group  has  remained  stable  at  20%  since  1960. 
This  indicates  a  growing  preference  on  the  part  of  singles  and 
childless  couples  to  settle  temporarily  in  the  North  End,  close  to 
work,  shopping  and  entertainment.  In  1970,  15%  of  the  population 
was  65  years  or  older  compared  to  13%  citywide.  It  is  expected  that 
this  age  group  will  increase  in  numbers  because  of  the  strong  social 
ties  which  older  residents  have  to  the  traditional  Italian  community. 

In  1975,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  began  a  major  planning 
study  of  the  North  End  to  better  understand  the  North  End  community, 
determine  its  internal  dynamics  and  the  changes  it  is  undergoing. 
The  study  attempts  to  delineate  major  issues,  policies,  program 
development  and  recommendations  for  consideration  of  the  City  and 
the  neighborhood  residents.  The  study  is  now  being  edited  and  will 
be  available  shortly. 
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In  its  Fall,  1976  report  "North  End/Waterfront  District  Profile  and 
Proposed  1977-1979  Neighborhood  Improvement  Program"  the  B.R.A. 
identifies  a  number  of  planning  issues  facing  the  North  End  com- 
munity. These  include: 

1.  The  impacts  caused  by  major  renewal  projects  and  new  develop- 
ment in  adjacent  areas  causing  real  estate  speculation,  com- 
petitive demand  for  housing,  and  parking  and  use  problems. 

2.  The  implications  of  depressing  the  Central  Artery. 

3.  Social  change  occurring  in  the  neighborhood. 

4.  The  need  for  capital  improvements  -  especially  lighting  and 
recreational  facilities. 

5.  Problems  affecting  local  business  -  parking,  vandalism  and 
crime. 

6.  Traffic  congestion  and  inadequate  parking. 

7.  Housing. 

The  housing  issue  is  the  issue  that  most  directly  relates  to  the 
future  of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory  -  as  housing  use  is  proposed 
for  the  site  of  the  present  buildings. 

6.2  Housing  in  the  North  End:  The  bulk  of  the  housing  stock  in  the 
North  End  was  built  in  the  early  1900's  as  cold  water  tenement 
housing.  While  many  of  these  units  have  been  well  maintained  and 
renovated,  there  are  a  large  number  which  still  require  major 
renovation  if  they  are  to  meet  building  and  health  code  require- 
ments. At  present,  the  demand  for  housing  in  the  North  End  is  great 
because  of  long-term  residential  attachment  to  the  community  and  its 
reputation  as  a  unique,  safe,  low  rent  district  within  walking 
distance  of  Government  Center.  Landlords  have  had  to  privately 
finance  the  costs  of  improvements  and  increase  their  rents  to  make 
ends  meet.  This  has  made  it  difficult  for  long-term  residents  to 
find  suitable  housing  within  their  means. 

During  the  course  of  BRA's  North  End  Study,  interviews  were  con- 
ducted with  a  broad  spectrum  of  residents  to  obtain  a  perspective  on 
issues  affecting  the  North  End.  These  interviews  repeatedly  men- 
tioned several  factors  which  affect  the  housing  situation  in  the 
North  End:  new  resident  population  moving  in;  decreased  availability 
of  housing  suitable  for  families;  and  sharp  increases  in  rents. 

While  110  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly  are  being  completed  and 
another  150  units  of  elderly  housing  are  under  construction  on  the 
Downtown  Waterfront  perimeter  of  the  North  End,  there  is  still  a 
perceived  need  for  additional  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
the  North  End  -  especially  this  portion  of  the  North  End.  According 
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to  the  1970  U.S.  Census,  there  were  1,488  persons  aged  65  and  over 
living  in  the  North  End.  This  represents  15%  of  the  local  population, 
whereas  the  percentage  of  elderly  in  the  city  as  a  whole  is  13%. 
The  median  family  income  in  the  North  End  was  $3,321  in  1970, 
compared  to  $9,133  city-wide. 

6.3  Current  Proposal :  The  Society  of  Jesus  intends  to  sell  the  site  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory  to  the  St.  Mary's  Housing  Corporation, 
which  win  act  as  local  sponsor  of  100  units  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  to  be  built  by  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Development 
Corporation  -  a  non-profit  housing  development  group. 

All  of  the  units  are  to  be  built  on  the  Church  and  Rectory  site  in  a 
building  approximately  six  stories  in  height.  The  development  is  to 
be  financed  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
through  a  combination  of  the  Section  202  Direct  Loan  Program  and 
Section  8  Rent  Subsidy  Program. 

The  6BCDC  has  a  tentative  commitment,  known  as  a  "reservation  of 
funds"  from  HUD  to  finance  the  project.  The  commitment  is  tied  to 
this  developer  -  if  this  project  is  infeasible,  the  commitment  can 
be  used  elsewhere,  possibly  outside  the  city.  It  is  also  available 
only  for  new  construction  although  there  is  a  possibility  that 
Section  8  financing  for  rehab  will  be  available  in  the  next  several 
months. 

GBCDC  must  be  in  construction  within  18  months  of  the  date  HUD 
awarded  the  reservation  of  funds. 

This  occurred  September  1,  1976.  The  developer  is  also  seeking  a 
121A  tax  agreement  from  the  City  on  this  project. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  disagreement  within  the  North  End 
community  as  to  the  appropriate  future  of  St.  Mary's  Church  and 
Rectory.  There  is  clearly  support  among  some  residents  for  the 
replacement  of  the  present  buildings  with  newly  constructed  housing 
for  the  elderly.  There  is  clearly  opposition,  among  other  residents, 
to  the  demolition  of  the  Church  and  Rectory.  The  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission  is  in  receipt  of  petitions  containing  c.  a.  1200  signatures 
which  ask  that  the  Church,  Rectory  and  School  be  declared  Landmarks 
and  that  housing  for  the  elderly  "be  constructed  in  the  existing 
school  building."  These  petitions  also  suggest  that  the  Church  can 
be  re-used  for  religious  and  community  purposes  and  that  an  appro- 
priate use  can  be  found  for  the  Rectory. 

People  involved  with  the  new  housing  proposal  suggest  that  at  least 
some  of  the  opponents  to  demolition  are  motivated  more  by  concern 
over  the  impact  of  the  housing  for  the  elderly,  on  the  neighborhood, 
and  fear  that  minorities  will  occupy  this  housing  -  than  by  concern 
for  the  existing  buildings. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions,  primarily  by  people  other  than 
North  End  residents  or  parishioners,  that  the  Church  building  itself 
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could  be  converted  to  housing.  Such  a  concept  has  not  been  con- 
sidered in  depth  for  this  building  but  it  has  been  done  elsewhere, 
one  example  being  a  former  church  building  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  in 
Boston.  However,  there  appears  to  be  little,  if  any  support  for 
this  concept  in  the  North  End,  either  because  of  the  feeling  that 
such  conversion  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  interior  spaces  or 
because  such  a  change  would  be  sacrilegious.  The  developer  contends 
that,  even  if  the  church  could  be  adapted  to  housing,  the  cost 
constraints  would  not  allow  this  to  be  low  cost  housing  for  the 
elderly. 
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7.0  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory  are  important  elements  of  a  larger  district 
which,  as  a  whole,  has  historical,  social  and  cultural  significance  to 
the  city  and  the  region.  Ideally,  all  or  part  of  the  North  End  would  be 
designated  by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  as  a  Landmarks  District  or 
as  an  Architectural  Conservation  District.  Unfortunately,  the  Commission 
is  prevented  by  its  enabling  statute  from  making  district  designations  in 
the  Downtown  area  -  which  includes  the  North  End.  An  equivalent  local 
historic  district  could  be  established  under  a  different  process  on  the 
basis  of  Chapter  40C  of  the  General  Laws,  and  should  be  so  established, 
if  there  is  community  support. 

In  any  case,  district  designation  because  of  time  involved  in  generating 
such  an  action  would  not  prevent  the  immediate  scheduled  demolition  of 
the  buildings  at  hand. 

Thus,  the  only  options  currently  available  to  the  Commission  are  to  (1) 
designate  the  buildings  as  Landmarks  either: 

a.  individually,  or 

b.  together  as  a  single  Landmark  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the 
two  buildings  occupy  a  single  site,  have  a  unified  purpose  and 
function,  and  are  physically  connected. 

Or  the  Commission  can  (2)  find  that  the  properties  are  not  eligible  for 
designation  in  the  Landmark  category,  or  (3)  choose  not  to  designate  the 
property  for  other  reasons. 

The  impact  of  designation  would  be  to  require  the  owners  and  developers 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  the  Commission  in  order  to 
proceed.  The  delay  involved  would  probably  mean  that  the  Section  8 
financing  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  elderly  housing  could  not  be  built. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  would  still  seek  a  certificate 
of  exemption  on  the  basis  of  economic  hardship  -  claiming  that  the  church 
property  will  soon  be  taxable  and  that  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  property  will  be  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  parish  and/or  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Designation  would  also  permit  the  opponents  of  demolition  an  opportunity 
to  develop  re-use  plans  for  the  properties. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  ON  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA 
Boston  Landmarks  Conunission 


Per  Sections  4,  5,  6,    7  and  8  of  the  enabling  statute  (Chapter  772 
of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  1975)  , 
Standards  and  Criteria  must  be  adopted  for  each  Landmark  Designation 
which  shall  be  applied  by  the  Commission  in  evaluating  proposed 
changes  to  the  property.   Before  a  Certificate  of  Design  Approval  or 
Certificate  of  Exemption  can  be  issued  for  such  changes,  the  changes 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  their  conformance 
to  the  purposes  of  the  statute. 

The  Standards  and  Criteria  established  thus  note  those  features  which 
must  be  conserved  and/or  enhanced  to  maintain  the  viability  of 
the  Landmark  Designation.   The  intent  of  these  guidelines  is  to  help 
local  officials,  designers,  and  individual  property  ovmers  to  identify 
the  characteristics  that  have  led  to  designation,  and  thus  to  identify 
the  limitation  to  the  changes  that  can  be  made  to  them. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  conformance  to  the  Standards  and  Criteria 
alone  does  not  necessarily  insure  approval,  nor  are  they  absolute,  but 
any  request  for  variance  from  them  must  demonstrate  the  reasons  for, 
and  advantages  gained  by,  such  variance.   The  Commission's  Certificate 
of  Design  Approval  is  only  granted  after  careful  review  of  each 
application  and  public  hearing,  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

As  intended  by  the  statute  a  wide  variety  of  buildings  and  features 
are  included  within  the  area  open  to  Landmark  Designation,  and  an 
equally  wide  range  exists  in  the  latitude  allowed  for  change.   Some 
properties  of  truly  exceptional  architectural  and/or  historical 
value  will  permit  only  the  most  minor  modifications,  while  for  some 
others  the  Commission  encourages  changes  and  additions  with  a 
contemporaty  approach,  consistent  with  the  properties'  existing 
features  and  changed  uses. 

In  general,  the  intent  of  the  Standards  and  Criteria  is  to  preserve 
existing  qualities  that  cause  designation  of  a  property;  however,  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  so  structured  as  to  encourage  the  removal  of 
additions  that  have  lessened  the  integrity  of  the  property. 
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It  is  recognized  that  changes  will  be  required  in  designated  properties 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  which  are  not  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  Commission  or  the  o;^mers .   Primary  examples  are: 

a)  'Building  code  conformance  and  safety  requirements. 

b)  Changes  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  modem  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems. 

c)  Changes  due  to  proposed  new  uses  of  a  property. 

The  response  to  these  requirements  may,  in  some  cases,  present 
conflicts  with  the  Standards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property. 
The  Commission's  evaluation  of  an  application  will  be  based  upon  the 
degree  to  which  such  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
property. 

In  some  cases,  priorities  have  been  assigned  within  the  Standards  and 
Criteria  as  an  aid  to  property  o^^niers  in  identifying  the-  most  critical 
design  features. 

The  Standards  amd  Criteria  have  been  divided  into  two  levels:   (1)  tho. 
general  ones  that  are  common  to  almost  all  landmark  designations 
(with  three  different  categories  for  buildings,  building  interiors  and 
landscape  features) ;  and  (2)  those  specific  ones  that  apply  to  each 
particular  property  that  is  designated.   In  every  case  the  Specific 
Stanards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property  shall  take  precedence 
over  the  General  ones  if  there  is  a  conflict. 


GENERAL  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  STRUCTURES 
DESIGNATED  AS  LANDI4ARKS  by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


A .    APPROACH 


1.  The  design  approach  to  the  property  should  begin  with  th^ 
premise  that  the  features  of  historical  and  architectural 
significance  described  within  the  Study  Report  must  be 
preserved,,   In  general  this  will  minimize  the  exterior 
alterations  that  will  be  allowed » 

2.  Changes  and  additions  to  the  property  and  its  environment 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time  are  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  property  and  the  neighborhood.   These 
changes  to  the  property  may  have  developed  significance  in 
their  own  right,  and  this  significance  should  be  recognized 
and  respected.   ("Later  integral  features"  shall  be  the  term 
used  to  convey  this  concept.) 

3.  Deteriorated  material  or  architectural  features,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  repaired  rather  than  replaced  or 
removed. 

4.  When  replacement  of  architectural  features  is  necessary  it 
should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary  evidence  of 
original  or  later  integral  features. 

5.  New  materials  should,  whenever  possible,  match  the  material 
being  replaced  in  physical  properties,  design,  color, 
texture  and  other  visual  qualities.   Imitation  replacement 
materials  are  not  allowed.  ■ 

6.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  not  disrupt  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  property  and  should  be 
compatible  with  the  size,  scale,  color,  material  and 
character  of  the  property  and  its  environment. 

7.  New  additions  should  be  contemporary  in  design,  not 
imitative  of  an  earlier  style  or  period. 
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8.    New  additions  or  alterations  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  if  they  were  to  be  removed  in  the  future,  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  historic  property 
'would  be  unimpaired. 

9o    Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  portions  of  the  property 
which  are  visible  from  public  ways  or  which  it  can  be 
reasonably  inferred  may  be  in  the  f uture » 

10.    Color  will  be  considered  as  part  of  specific  standards 
and  criteria  that  apply  to  a  particular  property. 

B.'   EXTERIOR  WALLS 

■  I    M/VSONRY 

lo    t-Jhenever  possible,  original  masonry  and  mortar  should 
be  retainedo 

2.,   Duplicate  original  mortar  in  composition,  color, 
■  \  texture,  joint  size,  joint,  profile  and  method  of 
;' '   ■      .application. 

3o    Repair  and  replace  deteriorated  masonry  with  material 
which  matches  as  closely  as  possible. 

4.  When  necessary  to  clean  masonry,  use  gentlest  method 
possible.   Do  not  sandblast.   Doing  so  changes  the 
visual  quality  of  the  material  and  accelerates  deter- 
ioration.  Test  patches  should  always  be  carried  out 
well  in  advance  of  cleaning  (including  exposure  to  all 
seasons  if  possible)  . 

5.  Avoid  applying  waterproofing  or  water  repellant  coating 
to  masonry,  unless  required  to  solve  a  specific 
problem.   Such  coatings  can  accelerate  deterioration. 

6o    In  general,  do  not  paint  masonry  surfaces.   Painting 

masonry  surfaces  will  be  considered  only  V7hen  there  is 
documentary  evidence  that  this  treatment  was  used  at 
some  point  in  the  history  of  the  property <, 
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II    NON-MASONRY 


1 c        Retain  and  repair  original  or  later  integral  material 
whenever  possible. 

2.        Retain  and  repair,  when  necessary,  deteriorated 
material  with  material  that  matches. 

C.  ROOFS 

lo    Preserve  the  integrity  of  the  original  or  later  integral 
roof  shape. 

2.  Retain  original  roof  covering  whenever  possible » 

3.  ^NJhenever  possible,  replace  deteriorated  roof  covering 
with  material  which  matches  the  old  in  composition,  size, 
shape,  color,  texture,  and  installation  details 

4.  Preserve  architectural  features  v±iich  give  the  roof  its 
character,  such  as  cornices,  gutters,  iron  filigree, 
cupolas,  dormers,  brackets. 

D.  WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 

lo    Retain  original  and  later  integral  door  and  window  openings 
where  they  exist.   Do  not  enlarge  or  reduce  door  and  window 
openings  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  stock  window  sash  or 
doors,  or  air  conditioners. 

■  2o    Whenever  possible,  repair  and  retain  original  or  later 
integral  window  elements  such  as  sash,  lintels,  sills, 
architraves,  glass,  shutters  and  other  decorations  and 
hardware.   When  replacement  of  materials  or  elements  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary 
evidence. 

3.    On  some  properties  consideration  will  be  given  to  changing 
from  the  original  window  details  to  other  expressions  such 
as  to  a  minimal  anoji3m:ious  treatment  by  the  use  of  a  single 
light,  V7hen  consideration  of  cost,  energy  conservation  or 
appropriateness  override  the  desire  for  historical  accuracy. 
In  such  cases,  consideration- must  be  given  to  the  resulting 
effect  on  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the 
building. 
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E.  PORCHES,  STEPS  AND  EXTERIOR  ARCHITECTURAL  ELEMENTS 

Ic    Retain  and  repair  porches  and  steps  that  are  original 
,or  later  integral  features  including  such  items  as 
railings,  balusters,  columns,  posts,  brackets,  roofs, 
ironwork,  benches,  fountains,  statues  and  decorative 
items  o 

F.  SIGNS,  MARQUEES  AND  AWNINGS 

1.  Signs,  marquees  and  a^-mings  integral  to  the  building 
ornamentation  or  architectural  detailing  shall  be 
retained  and  repaired  where  necessary. 

2.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  not  detract  from  the 
essential  form  of  the  building  nor  obscure  its  architectural 
features . 

3.  New  signs,  marquees  and  a\<m.lngs    shall  be  of  a  size  and 
material  compatible  vzith  the  building  and  its  current  use. 

4.  Signs,  marquees  and  awTiings  applied  to  the  building  shall 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  removed  v7ithout 
damaging  the  building » 

5o   All  signs  added  to  the  building  shall  be  part  of  one  system 
of  design,  or  reflect  a  design  concept  appropriate  to  the 
communication  intent. 

6.  Lettering  forms  or  typeface  will  be  evaluated  for  the 
specific  use  intended,  but  generally  shall  either  be 
contemporary  or  relate  to  the  period  of  the  building  or  its 
later  integral  features. 

7.  Lighting  of  signs  will  be  evaluated  for  the  specific  use 
intended,  but  generally  illumination  of  a  sign  shall  not 
dominate  illumination  of  the  building. 

8.  The  foregoing  not  withstanding,  signs  are  viewed  as  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle  for  imaginative  and  creative 
expression,  especially  in  structures  being  reused  for 
purposes  different  from  the  original,  and  it  is  not  the 
Commission's  intent  to  stifle  a  creative  approach  to 
signage. 
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PENTHOUSES 


1.  'The  objective  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  original 

or  later  integral  roof  shape  shall  provide  the  basic 
criteria  in  judging  whether  a  penthouse  can  be  added  to  a 
roof.   Height  of  a  building,  prominence  of  roof  form,  and 
visibility  shall  govern  whether  a  penthouse  shall  be 
approved . 

2.  Minimizing  or  eliminating  the  visual  impact  of  the  penthouse 
is  the  general  objective  and  the  following  guidelines  shall 
be  followed: 

a)  Location  shall  be  selected  where  the  penthouse  is  not 
visible  from  the  street  or  adjacent  buildings;  set- 
backs shall  be  utilized. 

b)  Overall  height  or  other  dimensions  shall  be  kept  to  a 
point  where  the  penthouse  is  not  seen  from  the  street  O' 
adjacent  buildings. 

c)  Exterior  treatment  shall  relate  to  the  materials,  color 
and  texture  of  the  building  or  to  other  materials 
integral  to  the  period  and  character  of  the  building, 
typically  used  for  appendages . 

d)  Openings  in  a  penthouse  shall  relate  to  the  building 
in  proportion,  type  and  size  of  opening,  wherever 
visually  apparent. 

H    LANDSCAPE  FEATURES 

1.  The  general  intent  is  to  preserve  the  existing  or  later 
integral  landscape  features  that  enhance  the  landmark 
property . 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  often  the  environment  surrounding 
the  property  has  a  character,  scale  and  street  pattern 
quite  different  from  that  existing  when  the  building  V7as 
constructed.   Thus,  changes  must  frequently  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  new  condition,  and  the  landscape  treatment 
can  be  seen  as  a  transition  feature  between  the  landmark  and 
its  newer  surroundings. 
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3.  The  existing  landforms  of  the  site  shall  not  be  altei"  I'l 
unless  shown  to  be  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  land- 
mark or  site.   Additional  landforms  will  only  be  considered 

■'if  they  will  not  obscure  the  exterior  of  the  landmark., 

4.  Original  layout  and  materials  of  the  xvalks,  steps,  and 
paved  areas  should  be  maintained.   Consideration  will  be 
given  to  alterations  if  it  can  be  showTL  that  better  site 
circulation  is  necessary  and  that  the  alterations  will 
improve  this  without  altering  the  integrity  of  the  landmark. 

5.  Existing  healthy  plant  materials  should  be  maintained  as  long 
as  possible o   New  plant  materials  should  be  added  on  a 
schedule  that  will  assure  a  continuity  in  the  original 
landscape  design  and  its  later  adaptations. 

6.  Maintenance  of,  removal  of,  and  additions  to  plant  materials 
should  consider  maintaining  existing  vistas  of  the 
landmark. 

m 

I.    EXTERIOR  LIGHTING 

1.  There  are  two  aspects  of  exterior  lighting: 

a)    Lighting  fixtures  as  appurtenances  to  the  building  or 
elements  of  architectural  ornamentation o 

|b)    Quality  of  illumination  on  building  exterior. 

2.  wnerever  integral  to  the  building,  original  lighting 
fixtures  shall  be  retained »   Supplementary  illumination  may 
be  added  where  appropriate  to  the  current  use  of  the  buildings 

3.  New  lighting  shall  conform  to  any  of  the  following  approaches, 
as  appropriate  to  the  building  and  to  the  current  or 
projected  use: 

a)  Accurate  representation  of  the  original  period,  based 
on  physical  or  documentary  evidence. 

b)  Retention  or  restoration  of  fixtures  which  date  from  ■ 
an  interim  installation  and  which  are  considered  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  building  and  use. 
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c)    New, lighting  fixtures  which  are  contemporary  in 
design,  and  which  illuminate  the  exterior  of  the 
building  in  a  way  which  renders  it  visible  at  night 
i      and  compatible  with  its  environment. 

4c    If  a  fixture  is  to  be  replaced,  the  new  exterior  lighting 
shall  be  located  where  intended  in  the  original  design. 
If  supplementary  lighting  is  added,  the  nev7  location  shall 
fulfill  the  functional  intent  of  the  current  use  without 
obscuring  the  building  form  or  architectural  detailing. 

J.    REMOVAL  OF  U\TER  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

1,.   Each  property  will.be  separately  studied  to  determine  if 

later  additions  and  alterations  can,  or  should,  be  removed. 
It  is  not  possible  to  provide  one  general  guideline. 

2.    Factors  that  will  be  considered  include: 

a)  Compatibility  x^7ith  the  original  property's  integrity 
in  scale,  materials  and  character. 

b)  Historic  association  with  the  property„ 

c)  Quality  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  addition. 

d)  Functional  usefulness. 


8.0    RECOMMENDATIONS 

8.1  If  the  Commission  decides  to  go  forward  with  a  designation,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  boundaries  include  both  Church  and  Rectory  as 
as  a  single  landmark  (see  attached  map). 

8.2  If  the  Commission  designates  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Rectory,  the 
attached  standards  and  criteria  are  recommended  for  administering 
the  regulatory  functions  of  the  Commission. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Moritz  Bergmeyer  of  Moritz  Bergmeyer  Associates,  Inc.,  Architects  and 
Engineers;  Wayne  L.  Weaver  of  Theodore/Weaver/Associates,  Inc.,  Engineers; 
and  P.  Pepicelli,  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Building  Department  of  the  City 
of  Boston. 

2.  The  North  End.  Boston  200  Neighborhood  History  Series,  1976. 

3.  Father  John  Bailey. 

4.  At  the  present  time.  Father  Bailey  estimates  that  about  one  half  of  the 
present  parishioners  are  of  Italian  origin. 
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THEODORE /WEAVER /ASSOCIATES,  INC.  j  engineers 

ONE         HUNDHED         THIRTY         SEVEN         N  E  W  B  U  I Y         ST8EET.        BOSTON,        MASSACHUSETTS         02116 

TELEPHONE     J62.5060 

August  7,  1975 


Mr.  Anthony  Cataldo 

17  Cooper  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02113 


Re:  St.  Mary's  Church 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Mr.  Cataldo: 


Today  I  met  with  Father  Bailey  at  St.  Mary's  Church  to  inspect  the  building 
for  its  structural  integrity.  There  were  no  drawings  available  for  review 
so  my  inspection  was  limited  to  visual  observations  of  the  structure. 

The  building  was  constructed  using  heavy,  brick  masonry  bearing  walls  for 
the  exterior  walls  and  the  internal  structural  framework  consists  of  wood 
framing.  Wood  columns  located  at  the  transition,  between  the  low  and  high 
roof  areas,  support  both  roofs.  The  floors  have  wood  joists  supported  on  • 
beams  and  columns  on  the  interior  and  brick  bearing  walls  at  the  exterior. 
There  is  a  crawl  space  under  the  lower  floor. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  exterior  brick  masonry  bearing  walls  have  settled 
causing  the  floors  to  pitch-down  toward  the  exterior  walls.  However,  the 
most  serious  condition  which  has  been  caused  by  the  settlement  of  the  walls 
is  the  fact  that,  as  the  wall  has  moved  downward,  it  has  pulled  the  tops  of 
the  wood  columns  supporting  the  roofs,  outward.  The  amount  of  movement  is 
noticeable  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  deflection  of  the  tops  of  the  columns  has 
created  an  unsafe  condition  in  the  building.  The  movements  have  created  cracks 
in  the  walls,  the  most  noticeable  being  under  the  Choir  loft. 

If  the  building  was  to  be  made  safe  it  would  be  necessar>'  to  underpin  the  mas- 
onry bearing  walls  and  to  install  ties  at  the  tops  of  the  columns,  to  prevent 
any  further  movement.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  jack -up  the  building 
to  make  the  floors  level. 


Based  upon  a  recent  experience  we  have  had  in  underpinning  masonry  walls ,  of  a 
building  in  dov,Titown  Boston,  I  would  estimate  the  cost  for  underpinning  the 
walls  of  the  Church  to  be  in  the  range  of  $  400,000/$  500,000  and  the  cost  of 
ties  at  the  tops  of  the  columns  must  be  added  to  this  amount. 
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Re:  St.  Mary's  Church  August  7,  1975 


I  must  reiterate  that  I  feel  the  present  condition  of  the  structural  integrity 
of  the  building  has  serious  implications  and  there  should  be  extensive  ren^dial 
work  done  very  soon  before  any  further  deterioration  of  the  structural  con- 
dition of  the  building. 

Very  truly  yours, 

3D0REA/EAVER/ASS0CIATES,  INC. 
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P.   Pepicelli 
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;UBJECT:    INSPECTION  OF  ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  ENDICOTT  STREET, 
NORTH  END  OF  BOSTON 


FILE  REF.  No. 


Father  Daily  opene(d  up  the  Church  for  my  inspection.  The  upper  Church  is 
'stripped  of  marble  and   altar.   I  found  the  upper  columns  of  wood  15"  xl5" 
encased  in  plaster  were  leaning  about  l"-3"  toward  the  exterior  brick  walls. 
The  lower  church  floor  has  settled  toward  the  exterior  brick  walls. 

Although  the  exterior  masonry  walls  are  in  good  condition,  I  recommend  that 

the  owner,  Father  Daily,  have  a  professional  engineer  send  the  findings  of 

his  inspection  to  this  department.  Father  Daily  said  that  he  has  engaged 
a  professional  engineer. 


I  do  not  find  any  immediate  danger  of  collapse, 
present  during  the  inspection. 


Inspector  Yantosca  was 


PP:dl 

cc:  D.  Kent 

J.  Reid 

A.  Yantosca 


108  FULTON    STREET 
BOSTON   MASS  02109 
ARCHITECTS  f  ENGINEERS 


December  1,  1976 


Ms.  Marcia  Myers 
Landmarks  Commission 
Boston  City  Hall 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02201 


Dear  Marcia: 


On  Novemiier  20th,  I  visited  St.  Mary's  Church  on  Cooper 
Street  in  Boston.   The  exterior  of  the  building  looked  to 
be  in  very  fine  condition,  there  being  very  few  cracks,  no 
bowing  out  of  brick -work  or  other  signs  which  would  in- 
dicate deterioration  of  the  bearing  V7alls.   On  the  inside 
I  noticed  that  the  columns  were  solid  V700d,  approximately 
12"  X  12",  covered  with  plaster.  Father  Bailey,  the  Rector, 
tells  me  that  the  roof  is  also  made  of  wood  and  covered  X'/ith 
plaster.   The  floor  is  tilted  in  the  side  aisles,  that  is  it 
sinks  between  the  side  columns,  and  the  exterior  bearing 
walls.   The  columns  are  tilted  outv/ard.   The  end  wall  has 
a  vertical  crack  indicating  that  lateral  movement  has  occurred 
at  the  top. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  heavy  roof  structure  has  begun  to 
creep  and  caused  a  lateral  movement  in  the  columns.   This 
movement  could  be  easily  arrested  by  tieing  the  column 
tops  together  with  steel  cables.   The  sloping  floor  in  the 
side  aisles  is  caused  by  a  differential  settlement  of  the 
foundations  (something  quite  comm.on  in  this  part  of  Boston)  , 
and  usually  means  that  the  foundations  X'/ere  designed 
unequally  for  the  imposing  loads.   In  order  to  ascertain 
foundation  failure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  down 
below  the  foundations  and  examine  the  piles.   Quite  frankly, 
I  would  be  very  surprised  if  there  is  pile  failure.   I've 
done  extensive  renovations  of  over  twenty-five  (25)  buildings 
in  this  area,  and  the  visual  examination  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
is  far  better  than  almost  any  of  the  buildings  I've  done  here. 

Although  the  inspection  was  a  visual  inspection,  and  did  not 
include  measuring  devices  which  could  accurately  determine  the 
settlement,  nor  did  it  include  the  examination  of  the  piles, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  deficiencies  that  I  found  in  this 
church  are  repairable  items  consistent  with  reasonable  expense, 
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If  one  had  to  follow  the  new  Massachusetts  Building  Code, 
one  would  not  be  able  to  do  any  renovation  within  this  city. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  we  generally  appeal  the  items  in 
the  Code  that  are  unreasonable  and  thus  far  none  of  our  appeals 
in  renovation  work  have  ever  been  denied.   Since  it  is  always 
easy  to  make  a  very  conservative  judgment  on  an  existing  building, 
(i.e.,  tear  the  building  down  or  extra  high  repair  cost  on  the 
building) ,  I  would  suggest  that  the  people  interested  in  saving 
this  structure  deal  with  a  rather  sophisticated  geo-technical 
and  structural  engineer  who  is  familiar  with  older  buildings 
in  this  area. 

I  hope  this  is  of  some  help  in  making  decisions  about  St.  Mary's 
Church . 


Very  truly  yours, 


Moritz  0.  Ber^eyer 
MOB/dmk 
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SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH 

View  South  on  Endicott  Street 


SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH 

View  o£  main  facade,  Thacher  Street 


SAINT  MARY'S  CHURCH 
Interior  view  towards  altar 
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